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Votvume III. 


HFelect Cales. 


THE YOUNG DOCTOR. 


—_—— 


BY T. 6. AKTHUR. 








—_——_ 


“$o far, so good! The Rubicon is passed, and me 
must now be conquered,” said James Barclay, M. D., S- 
ing his diploma upon the table, at which sat his sister Mary. 
Delight and concern mingled their expressidns upon his 
countenance, but the former indicated that, for the time, it 
was the master feeling. Mary looked up into her brother's 
face with a smile of pleasure, and then unrolling the doca- 
ment for which James had been struggling for three years, 
glanced over it with a proud emotion, For what sister does 
not feel a glow of pride at a brother’s success ? 

“I don’t understand what you meag by your allasion to 
Rome and the Rubicen, brother,” she said, after a few mo- 
ments’ silent examination of the diploma, looking ap, at the 
same time, with a glance of inquiry into the face of the 
young doctor. 

“jm afraid J shall understand it soon, a good deal better 
than I wish to,” he replied, a little gravely. ‘To obtain a 
diploma, sister, is mach easier than to get into practice. It 
is, indeed, far from being half of the great battle for honora- 
ble success.” 

“That is true enough, brother. But, with @ thorough 
knowledge of medicine and an unblemished character, united 
to a pleasing address, (for your sister’s partial eyes must 
give you the latter endowment,) surely all else that is want- 


profession.” 

“ That is all very good and very forcible, Mary, and is no 
doubt true ; but it takes in no consideration of the mortifica- 
tions and unfeeling opposition which a young physician has 
to encounter, before he can obtain a firm hold of public con- 
fidence.” 

“ But you have one advantage, brother,” said Mary, “over 
most young men entering upon the profession.” 

“ And what is that, Mary?” 

* Why, you are to share in old Doctor Bailey’s practice.” 

«“ That I must acknowledge is a very decided advantage,” 
said Barclay. ‘Bat I had rather, if I could afford to’ lose 
the time, start independently, and build up a reputation upon 
my own merits.” 

“ And why so, brother?” asked Mary. 

“ Because then I should only visit where I was called, and, 
of course, always expect to be treated as a gentleman. Ifa 
patient sends for Doctor Bailey, he wants him, and not me, 
of course. But suppose I go?—there is disappointment, 
and, in nine cases out of ten, insult. All this I must put up 
with, and seem not to perceive it, or else forego the advan- 
tages held out to me by my kind preceptor. So you perceive, 
sister, that, thus far, my way has been a pleasant one in 
comparison with the road that lies before.” 

“T never looked at the condition of a young doctor in 
‘that light before,” replied Mary, “and must confess that, 
from the ordeal you anticipate, any sensitive mind must 
shrink.” 

“ And mine does shrink from it, I can assure you, Mary,” 
said Barclay, leaning his head-upon his arm, as he sat by 
the table, while a shade passed over his fine countenance. 

In the course of a week or two, one of old Doctor Bailey’s 
signs was taken down, and a new one put up in its place, 
bearing the words “ Docrors Battey ann Barcuay ;” and 
about the same time the newspapers bore the announce. 
ment, that the former had taken the latter into co-partnership 
with him. 

“ Just see here, ma,’” said a young lady, in tones of sur- 
prise, on the very morning the advertisement appeared, di- 
recting, at the same time, her finger to a part of the news- 

. paper she held in her hand. 
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“ Well, what’s the matter?” responded the mother, look- 


ing up from her sewing. 


“ Why, as I live, old Doctor Bailey has taken that young 


Barclay into partnership with him.” 


reply. ee 
«Why, James Barclay,” replied the first speaker. 
“Not Mary Barclay’s brother?” 


. Yes, of course. You know he was a student of old Doc. 


tof Bailey’s.” 


eo Well, I declare!” and the sister’s lip curled a very little, 
and she smiled as if the information amused her, from its 


very novelty. 


“« Well, he needn’t send any of his whipper-snapper young 
doctors here, I can tell him,” now broke in the mother, with 
“T like old Doctor Bailey, and would be 
willing to trust my life in his hands; but I don’t believe in 
your young upstarts. If he goes to sending that fellow about 
among his patients, he’ll lose them faster than he ever gained 


some warmth. 


them. I’m surprised at such blind folly!” 


~This astonished lady was a Mrs. Absalom. And, upon 
the whole, she was a very clever and kind-hearted woman, 
She 
wanted that kind of perceptive consideration which realizes 
and feels for the thany peculiar positions of trial into which 
others may be thrown. Her daughters, Emeline and Agnes, 
inherited &@ good portion of their mother’s characteristics of 


though with but little abstract sympathy for others. 


mind. 


“So am I,” said Emeline, who had called attention to the 
“This practice of 
ing, can only be patient application to the duties of f your)jold and experienced physicians sending young doctors about 


piece of information under discussion. 


oSee their patients, is not right.” 


“ What is not right, Emeline?” said Mr. Absalom, com- 


ing in at the moment. 


“Why, what do you think, pa?” was his daughter’s re- 
sponse to the question. ‘ Old Doctor Bailey has taken young 


Barclay into partnership with him.” 
‘“ Well, and what of that, child?” 


“Why, who do you think is going to let him prescribe for 


them?” replied Emeline, with warmth. 
* And why not?” asked the father. 


“What does he know about medicine?” said Emeline, 


with a slight manifestation of confusion of thought. 
“‘ He ought to know a good deal about it, Emeline. 


years, and is, besides, a young man of real talents.” 


“Yes; but what experience has he got?”” was Emeline’s 


triumphant interrogation. 


‘“‘ He may not have a great deal of that experience which 
is gained by the bedside,” replied Mr. Absalom; but he has 
the guiding principles in his mind, learned from the teach- 
ings of the profession; and, besides this, he has the benefit 
of Mr. Bailey’s long-acquired practical knowledge to aid 
him in all difficult cases. With his fine mind, so well stored 
with medical facts as I have every reason to believe that it 
is, and Doctor Bailey’s aid, I doubt not but that young Doc- 


tor Barclay will, in time, make one of our most eminent 
physicians. But you must give him a chance to learn.” 


“Not on me, or any of my family, though!” spoke up 
Mrs. Absalom, in a positive tone. “ I’ve no notion of risking 
any thing in sickness to give young doctors a chance to 


learn !”? 
“ Bat in this case, you know,’’ remarked Mr. Absalom, 


“that Doctor Barclay will practice under the immediate di- 


rection of your old friend, Doctor Bailey ; and will bring his 
more recent, thorough investigation of the principles of med- 
ical science, united with a knowledge of all modern improve- 
ments and discoveries, to the aid of his long experience. 
Thus you see that, in any serious case, where great skill and 
a thorough knowledge of the primary causes of diseases are 
required, Doctor Bailey, with his young partner, will be more 
certain of success than Doctor Bailey alone,” 





“Who?” inquired a sister, before the mother had time to 
‘~~ 


He 
has been studying under an excellent preceptor for three 


Nomser 42, 



















‘‘T don’t believe any such doctrine,” replied Mrs. Absa- 
lom, shaking her head. “No one can make me believe that 
any young upstart doctor can teach my old family physician. 
No, indeed !— Young Barclay, whom I have known ever 
since he was a baby, teach Doctor Bailey ! — Why, husband, 
the thing is preposterous !” 

“But you know,” said Mr. Absalom, “that, in cofise- 
quence of the many experiments all the while in progress, 
both in Europe and in this’ country, and made by men of 
the first practical knowledge and profound medical learning, 
the science of medicine is undergoing almost daily improve- 
ments. Absorbed in a large and laborious practice, it is but 
fair to presume that Doctor Bailey has not the time to keep 
up with all these improvements. And it would hardly be 
rational fo suppose that his practical experience is better 
than that of the whole profession, in both hemispheres, 
united.” 

“ As to that,” replied the wife and mother, “I am no be. 
liever, any how, in your new-fangied notions of improve. 
ments in medicine. I want none of your young fellows to _ 
experiment on me or mine. No, indeed! give me one of 
your good old time physicians, who has some forty years’ 
experience on his side ; a man who knows what sickness is, 
and who knows how to meet it with prompt and powerful 
remedies. As to your new school of doctors, I can tell you, 
husband, for one, I have no notion of them. There is Doctor 
Mildman, who is all the rage now. Why, I wouldn’t let him 
prescribe for a servant; I’d be sure that she would die. I 
never hear of his being in attendance on a bad case, that I 
do not give up all hope for his patient.” 

“ And why so?” asked her husband. 

“Why, Because he don’t do anything ; and, if the disease 
is violent, it carries off the sufferer.” 

‘‘ You are dealing in hyperbole now,” said Mr. Absalom, 
smiling. 

“ Well, perhaps Iam. But Doctor Mildman gives as good 
as nothing. If you send for him in a severe caSe, he’ll order 
mustard plasters and foot-baths, with perhaps a little rhubarb, 
and will then tell you to keep very still, and eat nothing. I 
wonder what good that kind of treatment is going to do in 
any case! Where there is sickness, there must, of course, 
be medicine, and the more energetic the practice, the quicker 
will the disease be expelled. This is my doctrine, and it is 
rational into the bargain. I’ve seen too many of your new 
schemes of doctoring; give me the good old sensible way 
yet. Doctor Bailey for me, and no one else.” 

“Well, I like Doctor Bailey, too, I must confess,” said Mr. 
| Absalom. ‘« But I know that I would like him mach better 
if an imaginary click of his lancet did not sound in my ears, 
accompanied with visions of his calomel bottle, whenever I 
think of him or see him.” 

“Tam with you that far, pa,” broke in Agnes, who had 
listened silently to the conversation. “I’ve no idea of so 
much bleeding.” 

“ You don’t know any thing about it, child!” said the 
mother. “Bleeding has saved my life many a time. I 
should have gone crazy with the headache, long ago, if it 
hadn’t been for the free use of the lancet.” 

And free use enough, any one who examined Mrs. Absa- 
lom’s arms, would have thought had been made of that keen 
little instrument; for not less than forty or fifty times had 
her ear been greeted with the click of Doctor Bailey’s lancet ; 
and her arms, in the hollows just above the iaside of the 
elbows, showed “ multitudinous ” cicatrizations. 

It was, perhaps, some three or four weeks after the period 
at which the conversation just recorded took place, that Doc. 
tor Bailey received a hasty summons to attend Mrs. Absa- 
lom. He found the family much alarmed, and the patient 
in a good deal of agony. She was suffering from a violent 
pain in the chest, difficult breathing, and the other symptoms 
that usually attend an attack of that inflammation known by 
the name of pleurisy. Doctor Bailey felt the pulse of Mrs. 
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the journals, a pleasure from which I am in a great measure 


Absalom for a few seconds, while his countenance assumed 
an expression of profound thought. 

“ What do you think of her, Doctor?” inquired the hus- 
band, with much anxiety in his tone and manner. 

“Iv’s an attack of pleurisy,” replied the doctor, looking 
up; “but it will soon yield to active treatment. Bring me 
a bowl,” he added, turning to one of the daughters. 

Emeline brought the vessel, for Agnes had hurriedly left 
the room at the mention of the word “bowl.” She sickened 
at the sight of blood ; and it had been spilled so often in the 
house, and so frequently in her presence when retreat was 
impracticable, that even the word “ bowl,” no matter when 
mentioned, conveyed to her mind, on the instant, the idea of 
bleeding. 

In a few moments the oppressive stillness of the sick 
chamber was broken by the sharp sound of the doctor’s lan- 
cet. A copious effusion of blood ensued, and Mrs. Absalom 
was relieved from all alarming symptoms. 

“IT never knew it fail yet,’ said Doctor Bailey, wiping his 
lancet, after the flow of blood had been staunched. The 
eclectics may denounce blood-letting as much as they please. 
It always was good and always will be good, in hundreds of 
cases.” 

“I wonder how long it would have taken mustard plasters 
and foot-baths to have killed me?” remarked Mrs. Absalom, 
ironically. For that lady, so suddenly relieved from pain, 
and indeed all unpleasant symptoms, experienced quite a re- 
action of feeling. 

About five hours,” said Doctor Bailey, gravely. 

‘¢ Less than that, doctor. I never could have stood that 
pain an hour longer,” responded the patient. 

“ Well you're on the safe side, any how,’’ remarked the 
Doctor, “but you will have to keep very still.” He then 
wrote a prescription and went away. 

In about two hours after, Mr. Absalom came in great) 
haste to the office of Doctors Bailey and Barclay. 

«* Where is Doctor Bailey ?”’ he asked, hurriedly and with 
an expression of alarm upon his countenance. 

“ He is out,” replied bis young partner, who happened to) 
be there. “Is any thing serious the matter? The Doctor 
told me that, after bleeding, Mrs. Absalom was much better.’”| 

“So she was. But the pain has come back worse than 
ever,” he replied. : 

“ Jt will probably be an hour, or perhaps two, before the| 
Doctor returns,” said Barclay, with an expression of voice and 
countenance that said plainly ‘ But I am at your service.” 

“ Then you will have to come, Doctor,” said Mr. Absalom, 
in a desponding tone. 

And so Doctor Barclay.accompanied him. Arrived at his; 
dwelling, Mr. Absalom requested the young Doctor to re- 
main below in the parlor for a few minutes. 

“ Doctor Bailey is not in,” said Mr. Absalom, entering his: 


wife’s sick chamber. | 
“Then I shall die!” ejaculated the sufferer, tossing her! 


arms and head about in great agony. 

“ Butl bave brought Dr. Barclay along,” he ventured to say.! 

“ Well, he may just go back again, then! Do you think! 
I'm going to let him prescribe for me?” and Mrs. Absa. 
lom’s outraged feelings, for a moment or.two, took away| 
all consciousness of the knife-like pain in her chest. But, 
even the indignation roused at such an idea as that of being! 
under the care of Doctor Barclay, wis not powerful enough| 
Jong to bold the pain in abeyance. She soon cried out again} 
in great agony. 

“ But it is uncertain whether Doctor Bailey will be in for 
an hour or two to come,” urged the husband. “ And now!) 
that Doctor Barclay is here, perhaps he may relieve you.! 
He could, for instance, bleed you again.” 

“ He bleed me!” exclaimed Mrs. Absalom, in profound | 
astonishment and indignation at the thought. “ Why hus- 
band! Dov you think, for a moment, that | would allow him! 
to bring a lancet near my arm! How do I know but that 
the inexperienced fellow would cut an artery ?” 

But you know that the vein is already cut, and he would 
only have to take off the bandage.” 

“ Yes, but ] wouldn't trust him to bandage up my arm. 
How do T know that he could stop the effusion of blood ? 
I've heard of people's bleeding to death before now. Oh! 
oh! what shal! I do!— what shall ] du!” 

And Mrs. Absalom threw her arms about, and rolled her 
head upon the pillow in exquisite pain. 

“T see no hope bat in your leuing Doctor Barclay who is 
now here, bleed you,” urged the husband. 

“You had better, ma,” urged Agnes, who, much as sh« 





















shrunk from the idea of bleeding, saw no relief for her sal- 
fering parent, but in a resort to this remedy. 

“ But, really, do you think it would be safe to let him re- 
move the bandage?” said Mrs. Absalom, looking her husband 
anxiously in the face. 

“‘T don’t conceive that there would be the slightest danger,”’ 
he replied. “Doctor Barclay has, no doubt, bled handred> 
in his time, for his preceptor frequently sent him, while he 
was a student, to practice in some of the poor families which 
he could not himself attend regularly.” 

Another torturing pain determined Mrs. Absalom to suf- 
fer the young doctor to remove the bandage from her arm 
and open the orifice. He was accordingly summoned from 
below. 

“T want you to bleed me,”’ said Mrs. Absalom, upon the 
appearance of Barclay at her bedside. 

He made a motion to take her wrist, but she removed her 
hand, saying, 

“It’s no use to feel my pulse. Bleeding is what I want. 
Here, remove these bandages. But are you sure you can 
put them on right, again?” 

Doctor Barclay did not reply, for he felt the blood quicken- 
ing its motion throughout his whole body, at this insult to 
his professional character. He paused but a moment to 
consider, and then proceeded to re-open the vein, by a single 
tap upon the orifice in the arm, which had become closed by 
a viscid coagulum. A small portion only of blood had been 
withdrawn, when Mrs. Absalom again experienced relief. 

“That will do, now,” she said. ‘You had better stop 
the blood.” 

Barclay mechanically obeyed, amid sundry injunctions to 
be sure that his bandage was right, and then retired. His 
sensitive mind was much excited by the assumption and 
manner of Mrs. Absalom, and he could not restrain an in- 
dignant exclamation on closing the door after him. 

Two hours after, Doctor Bailey returned to his office, and 
while Barclay was relating the circumstances attendant on 
the case, Mr. Absalom again came in with the information 
that his wife was in great agony. The urgency of the case 
required immediate attention, and therefore the Doctor at 
once proceeded to the house, with his mind slightly perplexed 
with the stabbornness of the disease. 

‘But no pleurisy can stand the lancet,” he at length men- 
tally exclaimed. His course of treatment decided in his 
mind, he felt relieved. This time he bled his patient until 
she fainted ; and then ordering a dose of salts, went away 
with the comfortable assurance to the family, that the pain 
would not return again so violently. But in this he was 
mistaken. For a messenger came for him at about nine 
o'clock that night, with the news that Mrs. Absalom was 
again suffering frown a return of all the symptoms. 

This perplexed him. Bat after some reflection, he resolved 
on topical bleeding, and, on his way, left word for a cupper 
to come immediately to the house of his patient. 

Bat it is needless to pursue the treatment of Doctor Bailey 
further than to state, that notwithstanding his bleeding and 
cupping, and the use of other energetic antiphlogistic meas- 
ures, but temporary relief could be obtained, and what was|/* And what treatment would you recommend ?” 
alarming both to him and the whole family, was, that, upon|| “A warm foot-bath, with mustard stirred in the water. 
every return of the symptoms afier active treatment, they||A mustard poultice of moderate strength en the chest, and 
were of a more decided and painful character, without the|/afterwards an anodyne,”’ replied the young doctor, promptly. 
natural vigor to bear up against them, which existed before|| “ Tinctured with eclecticism, I see, James. But still you 
the great loss of blood. may be right in your prescription of remedies. We must 

It was on the evening of the fifth day afier Mrs. Absalom||iry them, for I believe they are our last hope.”” And the 
had been attacked with such distressing symptoms, that a|/doctors rose from their consultation and proceeded to the sick 
messenger announced that they had assumed a more alarm-|| room. ss 
ing character, and requested the immediate attendance ol The warm foot-bath, hot with mustard, soon produced on 
Doctor Bailey. . ||the surface of Mrs. Absalom’s feet quite a pungent tingling 

“ You must go with me, Doctor,” he said, turning to his||seusation. And the mustard poultice, contrary to the ex- 
young partner. pectation of Mrs. Absalom, and the hope of Doctor Bailey, 

“If you think I can aid you any, certainly ; bat if I con-|/hezgan to alleviate the sharpness of the pain in the chest. 
sulted my own feelings, I should not again visit Mrs. Absa-||Gradually the cold, clammy perspiration began to disappear, 
jom,” was Barclay’s reply. ind in the course of an hour her skin was dry and warm 

“Q never mind that. Such little rebaffs as you met with|| The pain, though not entirely gone, was very feeble in com- 
there will do you good. This is the way to study human/| parison to what it bad been, and when an anodyne, at the 
nature. Forgive and forget is a good motto, James.” end of an hour, was administered, she soon sank away into 

“Yes, 1 understand that, Doctor. But all minds are not|/ : quiet sleep. 
constituted ahke. However, if I can be of any use to Mrs The anxious attendants around the bed, were the father 
Absalom, I am ready to go. But if your skill bas failed || ind his two daughters, Doctor Bailey and Doctor Barclay. 
mine can do but litle.” Each one could feel the heart’s audible beatings, as they 

“ Your minute pathological knowledge may do more, it || wwod watching in silence the effect of the anodyne. As soon 
some cases, than my experience, James. This case defie: |} ix the deeper breathings of the patient indicated its salutary 
my skill, and there mast be something about it that I have {| -ffect, Agnes, who had stood at the foot of the bed, came 
vot yet made out. Yuu are, besides, a constant reader oi|| quietly around to the side where stood the two physicians, 

































ebarred, on account of my extended practice, and may have 
met somewhere with an analogous case. Now, what I want 
you to do is, to examine and consider this case, as if it were 
your own, and as if your future success bung upon the issue. 
And, perhaps it may ; for if you can discover the true nature 
of this affection, and the right treatment, I shall not fail to 
declare it.” 

This view encouraged young Barclay, and in a few min- 
utes he entered the carriage with his elder companion, and 
both remained in silent thought until the carriage stopped 
at the house of their patient. When they entered the sick 
chamber, they found Mrs. Absalom with a pale face, cold 
extremities, and covered with a clammy perspiration. At 
every quick and laboring inspiration, she uttered a short ery 
of pain. The husband and the two daughters, the latter 
bathed in tears, were standing around her bed, in mournfa) 
silence. For some moments, Doctor Bailey held the wrist 
of the patient, and then transferred it to Doctor Barclay. 
He found the pulse to be small and thread-like, indicating a 
very low condition of the vital energy. After a careful and 
minute examination of the case, the two physicians retired 
in consultation, to an adjoining room. It so happened, that 
some minutes before, Agnes had left her mother’s chamber, 
and entered this very room. She sat near a window, absorb- 
ed in grief, and did not observe the presence of the two doc- 
tors, who were concealed from her by the curtains of a bed 
that intervened, until startled by the sound of their voices, 
A few moments’ hesitation to retire put it beyond her power 
to do so decorously, and she therefore remained an unknown 
witness of the interview. 

“ Well, James, what do think of this case?” said Doctor 
Bailey. 

“T should certainly call it pleurisy, from your description — 
of it when you were first called in, and from most of the 
symptoms now presented. But as the usual remedies have 
failed, it seems to indicate that the real cause of pain has 
been mistaken. But what do you think ought still to be 
dune?” And Barclay paused for an answer. 

‘ But one more remedial effort, other than what I have 
ased, now presents itself. I would recommend a large blis- 
ter covering the whole chest.” 

Agnes sighed so loud, when she heard this, that even the 
iwo physicians paused, momently tv listen. 

“That might do some good,” replied Doctor Baiclay, 
‘‘ supposing it to be a case of inflammation or pleurisy. But 
the uniform retarn of the symptoms in an aggravated degree 
afier the exhibition of all remedies for this condition, seems 
to indicate that there may really exist no inflammation.” 

“Then, James, what do you take it to be?” inquired 
Doctor Bailey, looking the young man intently in the face. 

‘“‘T take it to be neuralgia of the chest,” said Doctor Bar- 
clay. ‘“ You know the symptoms of this morbid condition, 
in which no inflammation exists, are remarkably similar to 
those in which inflammation does exist. But the treatment 
of the two conditions must be very different.” 

“True, trae, James,” replied Doctor Bailey, musingly. — 
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and taking ia hers the hand of Doctor Barclay, said, in a 
voice earnest and trembling, 

“O sir, let me thank you! 
mother's life!” 

Then bursting into tears, she sunk down upon a chair, 
and sobbed convulsively. 

The father and sister started in surprise, and Doctor Bai- 
ley turned quickly at the unexpected declaration. But he 
recovered in a moment, and said, warmly — 

“She has spoken the trath! To Doctor Barclay’s skill, 
and not to my own, must this pleasing and promising change 
be attributed. These remedies, which have acted so kindly, 
are all of his suggestion. And now, with your permission, 
Mr. Absalom, I will leave the case in his hands for to-night. 
He will remain in the house until morning, and if there be 
any unfavorable change, will be on the spot to meet it 
promptly.” 

Mr. Absalom extended his hand, and grasped that of Doc- 
tor Barclay with a fervent pressure. But he could not trust 
his voice in utterance of the feelings that oppressed him. — 
The change from symptoms the most alarming to a state of 
profound slumber in so short a period, a change so different, 
as could be perceived at a glance, from the mere cessation 
of pain that followed the many profuse bleedings, assured 
the heart of every one, that a true healthy action had been 
induced. 

Doctor Barclay remained at the bedside most of the night. 
It was near the day-dawn before he could be persuaded to 
retire to a chamber for sleep, 30 anxious did he feel for the 
result of this change of treatment from the most energetic to 
the mildest ; a change made, too, upon his recommendation. 
In forty-eight hours Mrs. Absalom was sitting up in her 
chamber, as free from pain as ever she was in her life, but 
much enfeebled from loss of blood. Doctor Barclay was, of 
course, frequently the subject of conversation; and what 


For you have saved my 


was more, was never mentioned but in terms of kindness; 


and gratitude. He was at a loss to comprehend Agnes’ 
strange acknowledgment of his services at the bedside of her 
mother, and but a few days passed by that he did not muse 
on the subject. It was perhaps a year afterwards, that she 
explained it all to him herself, a few days subsequent to the 


receipt from him of a handsome pack of gilt-edged cards, ||this head, in relation to the recent exhumation from an an- 
All|icient mound on the farm of Eden Burrowes, near that vil- 
else relating to this last-mentioned circumstance, is left to|||age, of a human skeleton of extraordinary dimensions. It 
the reader’s inference. It will not be found a hard case to/|was found at the depth of some twelve or fifteen feet below 


upon which were neatly engraved Mrs. Dr. Barctay, 


make out. 


And there may bend a brighter sky 
O’er green and classic Italy ; 
And pillared fane and ancient grave 
Bear record of another time, 
And over shaft and architrave 
The green luxuriant ivy climb ; 
And far towaids the rising sun 
The palm may shake its leaves on high, - E 
Where flowers are opening one by one, i 
Like stars upon the twilight sky ; 
And breezes soft as sighs of love 
Above the rich mimosa stray, 
And through the Bralimin’s sacred grove 
A thousand bright-hued pinions play ! — 
Yet unto thee, New Engiand, still 
Thy wand’ring sons shall stretch their arms, 
And thy rude chart of rock and hill 
Seem dearer than the land of palms! 
Thy massy oak and mountain pine 
More welcome than the banyan’s shade, 
And every free blue stream of thine 
Seem richer than the golden bed 
Of oriental waves, which glow 
And sparkle with the wealth below! 


Land of my fathers! if my name, 
Now humble and unwed to fame, 
Hereafter burn upon the lip, 

As one of those which may not die, 
Linked into eternal fellowship 

With visions pure, and strong, and high — 
If the wild dreams which quicken now 
The throbbing pulse of heart and brow, 
Hereafter take a real form, 
Like spectres changed to beings warm, 
And over temples worn and gray, 

The star-like crown of glory shine — 
Thine be the bard’s undying lay, 

The murmur of his praise be thine! 


PUiscellawutes. 





We extract the following from the Lebanon Star. The 
skeleton described, is that of a man, probably near eight 
feet high. Such men have existed in the world, and this 
was, no doubt, some celebrated Indian chief. 

The last Franklin Times has an interesting article under 


the surface, between what appeared te have been two logs, 


It is only necessary to mention, that the Doctor Barclay ||seemingly covered with a wooden slab. “The bones were 
who had been known by Mrs. Absalom “ever since he was|pretty nearly entire, and were considerably over the ordi- 
a baby,” soon rose into eminence, and is now one among||nary size of human bones of these days. The under jaw 
the most successful and esteemed of the profession. — Lady’s||bone, which was yet entire, was large enough to shut over 


ANTIQUITIES. . 
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Aelect Poetry. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 














Lanp of the forest and the rock — 
Of dark blue lake and mighty river — 
Of mountains reared aloft to mock ° 
The storm’s career, the lightning’s shock, 
My own green land forever! 
Land of the beautiful and brave — 
The freeman’s home — the martyr’s grave — 
The nursery of giant men, 
Whose deeds have linked with every glen, 
And every hill, and every stream, 
The romance of some warrior-dream ! 
Oh — never may a son of thine, 
Where’er his wandering steps incline, 
Forget the sky which bent above 
His childhood — as a dream of love — 
The stream beneath the green hill flowing — 
The broad armed trees above it growing — 
The clear breeze through the foliage blowing ; 
Or hear unmoved the taunt of scorn, 
Or mark the stranger’s Jaguar hand 
Disturb the ashes of the dead — 
The buried glory of a land 
Whose soil with noble blood is red, 
And sanctified in every part ; 
Nor feel resentment like a brand, 
Unsheathing from his fiery heart ! 


Oh — greener hills may catch the sun 
Beneath the glorious heaven of Prance ; 
And streams rejoicing as they run, 
Like life beneath the day beam’s glance, 
May wander where the orange bough 
With golden fruit is bending iow : 


Hof marriage, like the interest of money, arises from a regu- 


the jaw, flesh and all, of any common man of the present 
day. So of the other bones—all bore proportions equally 
large, and as much above the medium size. His thigh 
bones were six inches longer than those of any person 
would measure who has yet seen them. Teeth, arms, ribs, 
and all, give evidence that “there were giants in those 
days.” Around his neck was found a string of one hundred 
and twenty copper beads, in a perfect state of preservation ; 
and amongst them was one, to all appearance, of pure sil- 
ver. Near these remains was found a skeleton of smaller 
dimensions, with a string of.beads, about one hundred in 
number, of ivory. The string with which the beads were 
connected, was still apparent, though time had destroyed its 
consistence. 


CHEAP LIVING. 
It is astonishing how cheap life is sustained and even ele- 
gant style is supported, in France. Ina French paper, is 
advertised an elegant house and furniture, occupying one of 
the best situations in Paris, at six hundred francs per an- 
num. A country house on the Seine, furnished with gar- 
dens, was also offered for three hundred francs. Food is 
cheap in proportion to lodgings, and genteel style can be 
maintained there at a trifling expense, when the same would 
exhaust a fortune in this country. 


‘ 


A WORD ON BOTH SIDES. 
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lar and established fund; while unmarried libertines live 
apon the principal, and become bankrupt in character and 
respectability. To be sure, (as the same authority tells us,) 
uninterrupted happiness no man can or ought to expect. 
Life is no sinecure; fruits do not spring spontaneously 
from the earth, as they did in the garden of Eden, nor does 
manna drop from the clouds as it did in the wilderness. 
But as a scheme of solid comfort, matrimony affords to well 
tegulated minds, a double share of pleasure in prosperity, 
and a solace in sorrow and adversity. 

Per Contra.— The following is from Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, written, probably, by some disappointed swain : 

Marriace. — Look at the great mass of marriages that 
take place over the whole world; what poor, contemptible 
affairs they are! A few soft looks, a walk, a dance, a 
squeeze of the hand, a popping of the question, a purchas- 
ing of a certain number of yards of white satin, a ring, a 
clergyman, a stage or two in a hired carriage, a night in a 
ccuntry inn, and the whole matter is over. For five or six 
weeks two sheepish looking persons are seen dangling on 
each other's arm, looking at waterfalls, o7 making morning 
calls, and guzzling wine and cakes; then every thing falls 
into the most monotonous routine; the wife sits on one 
side of the hearth, the husband on the other, and little 
quarrels, little pleasure, little cares, and little children, grad- 
ually gather around them. This is what ninety-nine out of 
a handred find to be the delights of matrimony. 


EARLY HISTORY OF A COAT. 
Tue Baltimore Sun tells a good story of the “rise and 
progress”? of a coat pattern, in the hands of a tailor who 
well understood that part of the “art and mystery ” of his 
craft, designated cabbaging. A gentleman, according to the 
story, which the Sun pronounces veritable, not many weeks 
since brought a sufficiency of cloth to him to make a circu- 
larcloak. In cutting the circle of the garment, a namber of 
large pieces cames from the corners and sides of the cloth, 
which fell to the share of the tailor. A short time after, a 
lad brought in cloth to make a round jacket, and it was found 
to match the remnant of the cloak precisely. Without much 
trouble, the jacket was cut and made from a portion of the 
remnant of the cloak, thereby saving the entire piece of 
cloth brought by the lad. Here was so much saved, and 
justice done, at least in the tailor’s estimation, all round. 
But the matter did not stop here. A week since, a-man of 
small dimensions wanted a coat made, and he fancied the 
piece of cloth left by the lad; a bargain was strack, and ont 
of that cloth and the remaining remnant of the cloak, with 
a trifling addition, a coat was manufactured, which brought 
twenty-six dollars cash. “ We were in,” says the Sun, “to 
see the coat tried on, when this strange, eventful story, 
was related, not, however, in the hearing of him who had 
the coat. We thought it good, and so we give it to our 
readers, that the uninitiated of them may also know what 
cabbage means.” 


NO WONDER. 
Tue late George Colman related, oa the authority of his 
father, the following anecdote of Lord Bath’s parsimony in 
trifling matters. Across a lane, near his country house, 
through which his lordship often passed in his carriage, a 
gate was placed, which was opened for travellers by a poor 
old woman. His lordship one day, touched by her appear- 
ance, gave the word to halt; the out-riders echoed the order, 
the coachman pulled ap, and William Poultney, Earl of 
Bath, stretching forth his hand from his coach, bedizzened 
with coronets, and drawn by four horses, threw to the vene- 
rable object of his bounty, a half penny! Lord Bath died 
worth £1,200,000 —no wonder. 





EFFECT OF A WATERSPOUT. 

Tue Spanish brig Frederick, of St. Johns, Porto Rico, 
Farragut, master, on her way from New Orleans to Porto 
Rico, when in latitude 29, longitude 61, on the morning of 
the 3d instant, was upset by a waterspout, and so sudden 
was the disaster, that the crew, nine in number, had just 
time to take to the boat as the vessel was sinking, without 


We copy the following from one of our exchange papers :|| provisions or water, and almost naked, in which distressing 
Marriace.— With all its ills and evils, man knows no||situation they remained until fortunately rescued from their 


happiness until he marries; let him possess a woman of 
sense and virtue, and of whom he himself is worthy, and 
he will feel a solid and permanent joy, of which he never 
was before sensible. For as somebody says the happiness 











perilous and starving situation by the Syiph, bound to Ha- 
vre, which landed them at Bermuda. 





Prorvsiow restores to the public the wealth which avarice 


has detained from it for a time. 
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DEATH. 


Tue shades of life are deepening round, 
And shining youth departs ; 
Vet, little solace have { found 
In human minds or hearts. 
Come, let me gaze upon thine eye, 
Thou blight.of mortal power, 
Thou mate of changeless Destiny, 
With human life for dower! 


A groan —a hollow tread I hear! 
Whence can those sounds proceed ? 

Oh, *twas the rattling casement there — 
Why shake I, like a reed’? 

That form !— O spare that withering gaze — 
That robe, a funeral pall! 

Avaunt — hack to thy charnel place — 
Thy chosen banquet hall ! 


* I come: there is no merrier din, 

Than shrieks of struggling fear ; 

The deepest groans of hardened sin, 
I joyous only hear. 

Prepare! I weave my mystic spell ; 
All changeless must it be ; 

My word of charm thou knowest well — 
‘The word Ereanitr. 


Its meaning many sages sought, 
But me have only found ; 

My spell, though at creation wrought, 
Still works its silent round. 

My shrine, { make the dark brown mould, 
The bier, my chariot brave, 

My priests are in the shroud enrolled, 
My temple is the grave. 

What splendid offerings have been laid 
Upon my mouldering shrine ! — 

The wisest, best, age, youth arrayed, 
As sacrifice, combine. 


But oh, the soul escaping free 
From all my dreaded power, 

Blasts all the joy of victory, 
White [, the conqueror, cower. 

' She, mild, ascends, like glistening dews, 

Up w the source of light, 

And, smiling, turns, as me she views 
Baffled in my despite. 


Yet I am but an instrument 
Completing the design 

Of Him, who, great in purpose, sent 
The woes which joys entwine. 

The child, caught from the parent’s arms 
By my cold grasp, is blest; 

When taken by me, from every harm, 
The good gain endless rest. 

Though in the midst of life men die, 
They go not from their home, 

But to it, where nor tear nor sigh, 
Nor Death can ever come.” J. L. 8. 


Eavinet of Nature. 











THE MONSOONS., 

Tue setting in of the Monsoons, or tropical sea wind, in 
the East Indies, is thus described by Forbes in his Oriental 
Memoirs. The scene was at Baroche, where the British 
army was encamped. “The shades of evening approached 
as he reached the ground, and just as the encampment was 
completed, the atmosphere grew suddenly dark, the heat be- 
came oppressive, and unusual stillness presaged the imme- 
diate setting in of the monsoon: The whole appearance of 
nature resembled those solemn preludes to earthquakes and 
hurricanes in the West Indies, from which the east in gen- 
eral is providentially free. We were allowed very little time 
for conjecture; in a few minutes the heavy clouds burs! 
over us. 

“T had witnessed seventeen monsoons in India, but this 
exceeded them all in its awful appearance and dreadful ef- 
fects. Eucamped in a low situation, on the borders of a 
lake formed to collect the surrounding water, we found our- 
Selves in a few hours in @ liquid plain; the tent-pins giving 
way, in a loose soil, the tents fell down and left the whole 
army exposed to the contending elements. It requires a 
lively imagination to conceive the situation of an hundred 
thousand human beings of every description, with more than 
two hundred thousand elephants, camels, horses and oxen 
suddenly overwhelmed by this dreadful storm in a strange 
country, without any knowledge of high or low ground, the 
whole being covered by an immense lake, and surrounded 
by thick darkness, which prevented our distinguishing a 
single object, except such as the vivid glare of lightning dis- 








played in horrible forms. 


shocking speetacle.” 


The south-west monsoon generally sets in very early, in 
“ At Anjengo,” observes the above 
author, ‘it commences with great severity, and presents an 
awful spectacle ; the inclement weather continues with more 
or less violence, from May to October; duringe that period 
the tempestuous ocean rolls from a black horizon, literally 
of ‘darkness visible ;’ a series of floating mountains heav- 
ing under hoary summits, until they approach the shore, 
when their stupendous accumulations flow in successive 
surges, and break upon the beach ; every ninth wave is ob- 
served to be generally more tremendous than the rest, and 
The noise of these 
billows equals that of the loudest cannon, and with the thun- 
der and lightning so frequent in the rainy season, is truly 
During the tedious monsoon I passed at Anjengo, I 
often stood upon the trembling sand bank, to contemplate 
the solemn scene, and derive comfort from that sublime and 
omnipotent decree, —‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
\further ; and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.’ ”” 


certains parts of India. 


threatens to overwhelm the settlement. 


awful. 


DECLIVITY OF RIVERS. 


A very slight declivity will suffice to give the running mo- 


tion to water. Three inches per mile, in a smooth straight 





quires more than a month. The great river Magdalena, in 


‘South America, running for a thousand miles between two 
lridges of the Andes, falls only five hundred feet in all that 
| Above the comment of the thousand miles, it is 
seen descending in rapids and cataracts from the mountains. 
The gigantic Rio de la Plata, has so gentle a descent to the 
ocean, that in Paraguay, fifteen hundred miles from its 
mouth, large ships are seen, which have sailed against the 
current all the way, by the force of the wind alone; that is 
to say, which, on the beautiful inclined plain of the stream, 


distance. 





have been gradually lifted by the suft wind, and even against 
the current, to an elevation greater than that of the loftiest 
spires. — Arnot's Physics. 


che arts. 
PRINTING AND STEREOTYPING, 





Tue art of printing is one of the most extraordinary re- 


sults of haman ingenuity, and is certainly the very noblest 
of all the known handicrafts. Yet, important as it is ac- 
knowledged to be, three centuries elapsed from the date of 
the invention, before it was perfected in many of its most 
necessary details. At first, the art was entirely in the hands 
of learned men, the greatest scholars often glorying in affix- 
ing their names to the works as correctors of the press, and 
ziving names to the various parts of the mechanism of the 
printing office, as is testified by the classical! technicalities 
sull in use among the workmen. It was formerly men. 
iwoned that Guttenburgh, the inventor, did not go the length 
of casting types from moulds: that great improvement i> 
said to have been effected by Peter Scheeffer, the companion 
of Faust; and from that event till the invention of italic 
vetters, by Aldus Manatius, to whom learning is much in- 
lebted, no other improvement took place. It does not ap- 
vear that mechanical ingenuity was at any time directed t 
he improvement of the presses, or any other parts of the 
nachinery used in printing, and the consequence was, that 
il far on in the eighteenth century, the clumsy instrament: 
 Gattenburgh, Faust, and Caxton, continued in universa! 
tse. The presses were composed of wood and iron, and 
were slow and heavy in working, while the ink continued w 
ne applied by two stuffed balls or cushions, at a great ex 
vense of time and trouble. 

At length, an almost entire revolution was effected in the 
rioting office, both in the appearance of the typography ani’ 
ibe working of the presses. About the same period, the ar 


No language can describe the 
wreck of a large encampment, thus instantaneously deriroy- 
ed, and covered with water; amid the cries of old men and 
helpless women, terrified by the peircing shrieks of their ex- 
piring children, unable to afford them relief. During this 
dreadful might, more than two hundred persons, and three 

4|‘housand cattle perished, and the morning dawn exhibited a 


channel, gives a velocity of about three miles an hour. The 
|Ganges, which gathers the waters of the Himlaya mountains, 
the loftiest in the world, is, at eighteen hundred miles from 
\its mouth, only eight hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
that is about twice as high as St. Paul’s church, in London, 
\(or the height of Arthur’s Seat, neaf Edinburg.) and to fall 
these eight hundred feet in its long course, the water re- 
























uf stereotyping was discovered, and developed a completely 
new feature in the invention of printing. One of the chief 
improvements in the typography was the discarding of the 
long s, and every description of contractions, and, at the 
same time, the cutting of the letters was done with greater 
neatness and regularity. Among the first improvers of the 
printing press, the most honorable place may be given 
10 the Earl of Stanhope, a nobleman remembered for his 
mechanical genius, who applied certain lever powers to the 
screw and handle of the old press, thereby diminishing the 
labor of the operative, and producing finer work. Since 
the beginning of the present century, and more especially 
within the last twenty years, presses wholly composed of 
iron, on the nicest scientific principles, have been invented 
by different men of mechanical genius in Great Britain and 
America, so as to simplify the process of printing in an ex- 
iraordinary degree; and the invention of presses composed 
of cylinders, and wrought by steam power, has trium- 
phantly crowned the improvements in the art. The intro- 
duction of steam presses has been furthered by another in- 
vention of an accessory nature, now of great value to the 
printer. Allusion is here made to the invention of the 
roller, for applying the ink, instead of the old unwieldy and 
insufficient balls.. The roller, which is a composition of a 
glutinous nature, cast upon a wooden centre piece, was in- 
vented by a journeyman printer, in Edinburg, and was so 
much appreciated, as at once to spread over the whole of 
Britain and the United States. 

It is our chief object, in this sketch, to give a brief ex- 
planation of the process of stereotyping — a process with- 
out the aid of which, the present as well as many other 
works, could not be so extensively nor so cheaply circulated 
through the country. Stereotyping seems to have been 
invented simultaneously by different persons in various parts 
of England and Scotland, during the last century. When 
properly made known, it was hailed with acclamation by 
the printing and publishing world; but as experience de- 
veloped its powers, it was found to be strictly applicable 
only to a particular kind of work. In putting up types, they 
are lifted one by.one, and built into a Jittle case held in the 
hand of the compositor, who, by the accumulation of hand- 
fuls, makes up a page, and Jays it, with the face uppermost, 
onatable. After being wedged at the foot and side in an 
iron frame, and corrected, the page is carried to the press 
for working, and when the whole of the impression is off, 
it is brought back to the table, and the types distributed 
into their places. When the page has to be stereotyped, the 
same process of putting up is gone through, bot, instead of 
being carried to the press, the page is plastered over with 
liquid stucco to the thickness of about half an inch, so that 
a level cake is formed on the surface of the types. As soon 
as the stucco hardens, which it does almost immediately, 
the cake is separated from the types; and, on being turned 
up, shows a complete hollow or mould-like representation of 
the faces of the types and every thing else in the page. 
There being no longer any use for the types, they are carried 
off and distributed. As for the cake, it is put into an oven 
and baked to a certain degree of heat and hardness, like a 
piece of pottery. It is next laid in a square iron pan, hav- 
ing a lid of the same metal, with holes at the corners. The 
pan is now immersed in a pot of molien lead, and being al- 
lowed to fill by means of the holes, it is at length taken out 
and put aside till it cool. On opening the pan, a curious 
appearance is presented. The lead has run into the mould 
side of the cake, and formed a thin plate all over, exhibiting 
‘he perfect appearance of the faces of the types on which the 
stucco was plastered. Thus is procured a fictitious page of 
types, not thicker than the sixtb of an inch, and which can 
he printed from in the same manner as in the case of a real 
page. Such is the process of stereotyping, or making fized 
or stationary types ; — and now for the utility of the invention. 

In all cases of common book work it is best to print from 
'ypes to the amount of the copies required, and then qistrib- 
ute the types; but in most cases of books published in parts, 
sheets, or numbers, stereotyping becomes absolutely neces- 
-ary. It is easy to perceive the reason for this. When 
hooks are published in numbers, it often happens that many 
more copies are sold of one number than of another, and 
unless the types be kept op to complete sets in the hands of 
he publisher, or to print copies accerding to the increased 
temand, a serious loss is sustained. The manufacture of 
-tereotype plates is, therefore, simply a means of keeping Up 
‘ictitious types to answer future demands, at an expense in- 
iinitely inferior to that uf keeping the actual pages standing. 





Original Bssxrps. 


NATURE OF HEREDITARY HONORS, 


BY WILSON FLAGG, 














In the code of hereditary honor, are involved the following 
ideas. First, it is supposed that certain noble and estimable 
qualities, by which the founder of the family was distin- 
guished, are transmitted to his descendants. This is literally 
a fallacy ; since, notwithstanding the indisputable fact that 
children, in all the general traits, physical and moral, resem- 
ble their parents, yet they seldom resemble them by inherit- 
The children of the founder 
of a family, for instance, though they are his likenesses in 
countenance, deportment, constitution and disposition, do not 
inherit that quality, that genius, which elevated him above 
There are, however, certain qualities, 
arising from education, which his children are likely to pos- 
sess, under certain circumstances of society, which are nol 
likely to fall to the lot of the children of plebeian parents. 
The children of a nobleman, in English society, have gen- 
erally the advantage of a better education, if we except moral 
culture, than the children of. the peasantry. Hence the fact 
that certain individuals are the children of a nobleman, 
affords a presumption that they are well educated and refined 
Granting, therefore, that there is nothing 
in the idea of the transmission of the father’s greatness to 
his offspring, yet, allowing that they are as well endowed 
by nature as the children of the peasantry, their greater ad- 
vantages of education afford a presumption of their supe- 
riority. There is no doubt of the truth of this position, under 
the peculiar circumstances of English society, as it was a 
But a complete change has taken place in 
those circumstances, so that this rule is now hardly applica. 


ing their extraordinary traits. 


his contemporaries. 


in their manners. 


century ago. 


ble, Save in particular communities. 


The son does not inherit the characteristic virtues of the 
parent often enough, to constitute a general rule, more espe- 
cially the particular qualities which raised the father to 
We will suppose the father to be valiant, elo- 
quent, and highly endowed with intellect; the son is just as 
ofien the very opposite of his father in all these respects, as 
He is commonly unlike his father 
That is 
to say, the son of a great man is a common sort of a man. 
We observe frequently in the character of a great man, cer- 
tain blemishes of menner and faults of temper, and often a 
great deal of valgarity of mind. The son frequently inherits 
all these defects, unaccompanied with his father’s excellen- 
Yet if he be the elder son, according to the rules ol! 
aristocracies, he is the true representative of his father, while 
he possesses only those traits in which bis father resembles 
the lowest of the vulgar, and is deficient in his genius and 


greatness. 


he resembles him in all. 
in some of these qualities, and like him in others. 


cies. 


his goodness. 


The second idea involved in the code of hereditary honor 
is that the descendants from a great man in a direct line are 
his representatives. This is true in the eyes of custom and 
the law, but it is far from being a fact in nature. The char- 
acteristics of the founder of a family are always partially 
obliterated in his children, and may be completely obliterated 
in his grandchildren, inasmuch as that they shall not resem- 
ble him more than they have a common resemblance to the 
race to which they belong. But supposing that the charac- 
teristics of the founder of a family are not lost, yet they are, 
in the nature of things. just as likely to be transmitted down 
through the female as the male line of descent, and may be 
lost in the legal representatives, while they are retained in 
the collateral branches. We will suppose an example of the 
transmission of genius, for the farther illustration of the 


theory of hereditary nobility. 


We will suppose an individual created an Earl, in the time 


of Queen Elizabeth, on account of his great philosophical 
genius which made him a statesman. 
comes the founder of a noble family, whose pedigree is reck- 
oned by the eldest male line of descent. We will further 
suppose, what would be very likely to happen, that his 
genius, which is his distinguishing quality, is not transmit- 
ted to his legal representative, his eldest son, but to a daugh- 
ter. The family in the male line of descent are still hopore: 


as his representatives, though, it is the other tine who are 
his natural and true representatives. This daughter wa> 
married to a respectable plebeian; and the genius of the 
founder of the family, being entirely Jost among his lega! 
Tepresentatives, Continues to be transmitted to several suc- 
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ts handsome parents, whose features are cast in a similar 
mould, since beauty consists in a peculiar combination of 
good features, and not in the mere possession of good fea- 
‘ures alone. The same remarks will apply to the qualities 
of the heart. Hence good parents have some bad children, 
ind bad parents some good children, because goodness and 
wickedness depend on certain combinations, and not in the 
mere possession of single gifts and propensities. These 
principles will account for these occasional and rather sur- 
prising instances of genius springing right up in the midst 
of a rather stupid family; and of beauty and amiability 
coming up in the midst of a family which is remarkable only 
for ugliness of features and ungentleness of disposition. 

We ofien meet with people who are very ready to ridicale 
the nobility for their pride of pedigree, who, nevertheless, 
exhibit the same weakness, by ranking themselves above 
their neighbors on account of their better birth. We hear 
them boasting that a certain great man was one of their an- 
cestors, and throwing it out against a neighbor, that he was 
the son of a common day-laborer. Now all this is just as ri- 
diculous as the pride of hereditary nobility, and it is utterly 
absurd for one to despise this, and be guilty of the other. 
If the father be an idiot, the presumption is that the children 
are underwitted, and in such cases, one’s birth is presump- 
tive evidence of inferiority. If the parents were grossly ig- 
horant, indigent or depraved, and the children were educated 
under the paternal roof, the presumption is that they have 
derived similar qualities from their education. But these 
are extreme cases. There are very few ideots in the world, 
and these seldom become fathers of families. There are 
many persons who are reckoned underwitted or simple, who 
become heads of families. Yet the offspring of such parents 
are often endowed with excellent intellects, which proves 
that the simplicity of the parents was very far from bearing 
any real resemblance to idiocy. Hence, except in these ex- 
treme cases of idiocy on the one hand, and gross depravity 
and ignorance on the other, all pride of birth, where all are 
of the same race, is a fallacy. 

Being of idiotic or black parents, is procf positive that 
one is idiotic or black; but being children of a learned, or 
rich or extraordinary man, is not proof that they are learned, 
rich or extraordinary, nor being children of an unlearned, 
poor or ordinary man is any proof that they are unlearned, 
poor or ordinary in their abilities. There are certain quali- 
ties which are necessarily or certainly inherited, when both 
parents possess them, and certain others which may be con- 
sidered as accidental. Of the former kind, are the charac. 
teristics of the race, of the latier are the genius and peculiar 
qualities of the parent. 


Barieties. 


cessive generations, all of whom are plebeians, until the 
connection with the distinguished nobleman is not acknow}- 
edged by his legal descendants. At length, this genius which 
has followed the plebeian line of descent, is transmitted to a 
male, whose education and circumstances permit it to be im- 
proved and developed. This man, though a plebeian, and 
unacknowledged as a descendant of the original founder of 
this noble family, it being in the female line, is the true 
natural representative of its founder. Though his male ances- 
tors have been mechanics for three or four generations, ye! 
he is the true representative, because he alone of all the de- 
scendants of this nobleman, has inherited those qualities 
which raised him to greatness. This is not mere fancy. I) 
we allow that individual peculiarities are transmitted only to 
an occasional individual of one’s offspring, they are just as 
likely to take this divergent course, as to take the direc! 
course ; since what is called the direct course is in the na- 
ture of things no more direct than the other. The male line 
is considered the direct line, only because it is so established 
by law and custom, by continuing the family name with the 
male line, and the title by the elder male line of descent. 

It must be considered that what constitutes genius is not 
generally a particular quality, existing singly, but a combi- 
nation of qualities in the mind and disposition which is fa- 
vorable to the developement of certain original talents. A 
man becomes distinguished as a painter, for instance, no! 
solely on account of his possessing an extraordinary genius 
for painting, but because he has likewise such a combination 
of mental qualities and tastes as are favorable to the exer- 
cise and improvement of this talent. The same may be 
said of every talent or quality, be it moral or intellectual. 
which renders one great. There must be other qualities 
combined with it, both to induce and to enable the individ. 
ual to use it and to cultivate it. This accounts for the un- 
frequency of the inheritance of what is called genius. A 
man who is a great orator, for instance, wonders why he 
cannot make a great orator of his son, who appears, by his 
wit, and scholarship, and fluency of speech, to possess as 
good a talent for oratory as his father. The truth is, the son 
may have inherited all the particalar talents which his father 
possesses, and be wanting in that combination of qualities. 
existing in the father’s mind, which were the cause of the 
developement of his genius. Genius may be compared to 
that quality in a certain soil which renders it fitted for the 
production of an excellent species of grain, and which re- 
sults from a peculiar combination of the elementary con- 
stituents of a good soil, not found in any other. Some 
soils possess more lime, others more clay, others more de- 
cayed animal and vegetable matter, but this soil alone pos- 
sesses that combination of all these elements which is neces- 
sary to render it capable of producing this. species of grain. 
[tis thas with genius. Some may have more wit, others 
greater powers of Janguage, others more learning, more 
imagination, and more logical power, but this man alone 
possesses that combination of all these faculties which is 
Necessary to constitute an eloquent orator. 

If excellence or genius depended on the mere inheritance 
of a single faculty, it might almost invariably descend upon 
one or more of a numerous offspring of a man of genius. 
But being dependent on a certain combination of qualities, 
the chance of a similar combination in the parent and off 
spring is as almost one to infinity. The same remarks may 
be made with reference to beauty and goodness, each of 
which depend on combinations of certain qualities, and not 
on the possession of a single one. A beautiful woman will 
sometimes have a numerous family of homely daughters 
Yet each of these daughters has some one of her beautiful 
features, and some more beautiful than the same features ol 
the mother. The reason why they are not beautiful is, tha: 
they have not that combinatiun of features which is requi- 
site to beauty. If beauty, or genius, or virtue of the off- 
spring depended on the transmission of a single feature. 
talent or quality, they would be more frequently inherited 
than they now are. 

Yet as each depends on combinations, parents of ordinary 
intelligence, without genius, are just as likely to have gen- 
ius among their offspring as those who are possessed o' 
genius. As qualities are liable to constant permatation: 
ind combinations in the offspring, that combination which i- 
necessary for the constitation of genius, being what is calle: 
1 fortuitous occurrence, in either case, is as likely to eccu 
in the children of one family as of another. According t 
he same laws of probabilities, homely parents, if their fea 
iures are well formed, are as likely to have beautiful children 






















































A VALUABLE DIAMOND. 

One of the richest diamonds in the world was once sold for 
a florin —afterwards for 100,000 franes ; it was subsequently 
swallowed by a servant who was entrusted with it, when 
attacked by robbers; it was cut from his body, and has since 
belonged to James II. of England, Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 
of France, who wore it in his coronation crown, and lastly 
sold for 500,000 roubles. It is called the Sancy Diamond, 
after one of its early owners, is pear shaped, of beautifal 
water, and weighs 534 carats. 

A Georeta editor relates the following, as a warning to 
those who neglect to pay the printer when they have the 
wherewithal : — “ Two years ago, a man refused to pay us 
his account of $3 50, because he had no money, as he said ; 
and the same day he lost his pocket-book containing eight 
hundred dollars, which he never found —all this for deceiv- 
ing the printer.” 

Swirt says—“ A man who admires a fine woman, has yet 
no more reason to wish himself her husband, than one who 
idmired the Hesperian fruit would have had to wish himself 
the dragon that kept it.” 


Retics. —It is stated that the Prayer Book used by Charles 
{. when on the scaffuld, was sold, a few years ago, in Lon- 
lon, for one hundred guineas ! 
Two blooming young ladies got caught in a shower recent- 
y, and when they got home the rain had washed the very 
color out of their cheeks. 
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the wages of male and female labor is in no case so mani- 


To have a turn we thought but fair, 

We Yankees brought two guns to bear, 
And, sir, it would have made you stare 
To have seen the smoke at Stonington. 


We bored the Nimrod through and through, 
And killed and mangled half her crew, 
When riddled, crippled, she withdrew, 
And cursed the boys of Stonington. 















BLOWING OFF STEAM. 


In the Coburg Star, a Canada paper, we find the following 
gassy piece of poetry, copied from the London Age. We 
much doubt whether Brother Jonathan will survive this ter- 
Tible malediction “of the base and cowardly Yankees ;” but 
if worst comes to the worst, we must run the risk — put our 
best foot foremost, and try John Bull again. We have sev- 


eral fishing-smacks unengaged, as the “ mackerel fishery” The Ramilies gave “4 th’ affray, 
. : : : And with her comrades sneaked away ; 
is rather poor this year, which the owners will fit up into Dis ds tase vbtevide tint tay ‘ 


Of British tars at Stonington. 


Now some assart on sartin grounds, 
Beside their damage and their wounds, 


privateers, and then if the “ werry waliant” Cockneys wish 
to “lead to Lockport,” the quicker they begin the quicker 
they can have their jackets dusted again: [N. Y. New Era. 


HURRAH! TO THE RESCUE OF NOBLE MCLECD. 


To the rescue, Canadians, and Britons, too, bold! 
Shall the Lion of England be bearded and told, 
By the base aud the cowardly Yankee, that he, 

If he wills it, shall murder a son of the free? 

By the blood of our fathers! can this be allowed? 
No! up to the rescue of loyal McLrop! 


Yes! up with your standard, and quick cross the flood, 
Ere the flag of the pirate soaks patriot blood ; 

They're cowards and cravens, your work will be short, 
Hurrah! for the first who shall lead to Lockport. 

Ye Champions of Loyalty! come in a crowd! 

Rouse up! to the rescue of gallant McLgop! 


Across the wide waters we chaunt you this cheer, 
Would our persons were with you, as hearts are all here ; 
But, though broad the Atlantic, on both sides its wave 
Gallant hearts ever beat for the galiant and brave ; 

And who swear, by high Heaven! the President proud 
Shall wipe out the blood of the murdered McI,gz0p. 


Like the flame from the pirate, to doom going down, 
Be the flame in each breast, and the fire in each frown ; 
For, from where the sun rises or sinks to his bed, 
Unrevenged shall no blood of a Briton be shed, 

This, the sons of Oid England for ever have vowed — 
Then up to the rescue of gallant McLeop. 


Like the pirate ship’s timbers, may Buffalo blaze — 
From the soil of Columbia their capitol raze ; 

Aye! onwards! no quarter! they’ve trembling with fear, 
And brave hearts never quailed ’fore the base buccaneer. 
If murder be done, and he lies in his shroud, 

Make deadly reprisals for murdered McLgop. 


Then over the water! quick over the lake! 

If he fall, blood alone our just vengeance muat lake : 
Yes! if murdered is he, why some more must be spilt : 
Then onwards, and flash every sword to the hilt. 
This, this is our war-cry, we shout it aloud — 

Hurrah ! to the rescue of gallant McLeop. 


One of our correspondents the other day made a call for 
the resuscitation of the old Yankee song, written to com- 
memorate the battle of Stonington. A friend of ours, who 
has treasured in his memory everything almost connected 
with the military prowess of his country, has furnished us 
with a copy as originally published. [N. Y. New Era. 


BATTLE OF STONINGTON. 


Taree gallant ships from England came, 
Freighted deep with fire and flame, 

And other things we need not ne:ae — 
To have a dash at Stonington. 


Now safe arrived, they work begun, 
They thought to make the Yankee run, 
And have a mighty deal of fun 

In stealing sheep at Stonington. 


A Yankee then popped up his head, 
And Parson Jones our sarmon read, 
To which our Reverend Doctor said, 
That they must fight for Stonington. 


Their ships advancing several ways, 
The Britons soon began to biaze, 
Which put old Williams in amaze, 
Who feared the loss of Stonington. 


The Ramilies first began th’ attack, 
And Nimrod made a mighty crack, 
And none can tell what kept them back 
From setting fire to Stonington. 


Their bombs were thrown, their rockets flew, 
And not a man of all their crew, 

Though every man stood full in view, 

Could kill a man of Stonington. 


Their old razee with red-hot ball, 
Soon made a farmer’s barrack fall, 
And did a cow-house sadly maul 
That stood a mile from Stonington. 


We Yankees to our fort repaired, 
And made as how we little cared 
About their shot, though very hard 
They blazed away on Stonington. 







It cost the king ten thousand pounds 
To have a dash at Stonington. 


ONE EVIL BETTER THAN TWO. 

A mercuant having sustained a considerable loss, desired 

his son not to mention it to anybody. The youth promised 

silence, but at the same requested to know what advantages 

could attend it. “If you divulge the loss, (said the father) 

we shall have two evils to support instead of one —our own 
grief and the joy of our neighbors.” 
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ComrensaTION OF Femate Lazor. — We have read one or 
two communications in some of our exchanges, on this sub- 
ject, which have induced us to offer a few remarks on the 
same. No one can deny that the immutable law of justice 
directs that women should receive equal rewards with men 
for the same services equally performed. Yet the inequality 
of the wages of men and women is so common, that many 
have overlooked its impropriety and injustice, taking it for 
granted, from its universality, that it must be right. An 
English writer on Political Economy remarks, that this dis- 
proportion doubtless had its origin in the early periods of 
society, when laborious works and military achievements 
were alone held in estimation. But at the present time, the 
case is altered, and intellect and skill have superseded the 
brutal efforis of mere strength, and the wants of our day 
have given value to a variety of talents, which may be 
advantageously exercised by either sex. This inequality 
jof the wages of male and female labor operates more 
than any other circumstance to keep women in a state of 
dependence on the other sex. Our writers are in the habit of 
making a great boast of the amelioration of the condition of 
women by the introduction of Christianity into the world. 
‘But this improvement is comparatively small. It is ques- 
tionebie whether the women are in a better condition com- 
|pared with the other sex, than they were in the barbarous 
ages. Certain improvements have been introduced by civil- 
ization which have benefited both sexes in about an equal 
degree. Wecry out against the barbarian because he makes 
his wife bear the burdens, while he remains in idleness and 
ease. Asa whole community, we dothe same thing. It is 
true that men of wealth and a comfortable income, do not 
impose burdens upon their wives and daughters; but the 
female sex bear these burdens, nevertheless, and the poor 
women who do these offices are paid with a miserable pit- 
tance, and rewarded only with contempt, on account of their 
circumstances. Herein, then, we see the difference between 
the barbarian and the civilized man. The former makes his 




















fest as in the department of our public and common schools, 
The wages of a female teacher seldom equal half the amount 
given to a male teacher, even when employed in instructing 
in turn the very same school. Why do not the zealous par. 
tisans of the rights of women, among the female sex, look a 
little into these matters; and let alone the right of voting 
and other controverted questions, until they have obtained 
an equalization of male and female wages ? 


Tue Sworp and THE Lancet.—‘ Fewer murders,” re. 
marks Dr. Reid, “perhaps, have been perpetrated with the 
sword than with the lancet. Next to the vast scythe of Time, 
scarcely is there a weapon that has committed more cruel 
ravages than those which have been effected by this power- 
ful, although minute instrument of destruction.” 


Anecpore or Horticutture.— The following fact is in. 
teresting in the history of gardening, and shows how far 
the moderns have gone before their predecessors a few cen. 
turies since, in the Juxury of fruits, as well as those of dress. 
In the time of Charlemagne, this prince possessed an 
orchard in Paris, which was considered as a very rare 
luxury. It contained service trees, filberts, chesnuts, plums, 
pears and apples. The rarity of these fruits, at that time, is 
shown by the fact that a bishop sent from Tours, as an ac- 
ceptable present, some chesnuts and crabs to his mother and 
sisters who were at Poitiers. The orchard of Charles V., in 
Paris, the site of one of their great botanic gardens at pres. 
ent, is also cited as a remarkable circumstance. It con- 
tained cherry, pear and apple trees. Afterwards, grafts and 
seeds were sent into various provinces of France, from 
Syria, Egypt and Persia, by Belon, the Oriental traveller. 
These provinces, Maine, Anjou and Touraine, have in this 
account, since become so fruitful as to be considered the gar- 
dens of France. re 


Tue scenes through which this nation has passed within 
the last few months, are still vivid in the minds of all. The 
individual who was raised to the highest post of honor 
which lies within the gifts of a free people, was, almost as 
soon as elevated, smitten by the hand of death, and laid in 
the narrow bed appointed for all living. Agreeably to the 
wish of the friends of the late President, his remains were 
taken from the National burial ground at Washington, on 
Saturday, June 19th, and attended by a Committee appointed 
by the citizens of Cincinnati, proceeded on their way to the 
West, and before this paragraph will have reached the eye 
of the reader, they will have been deposited in a little hil- 
lock a short distance from the banks of the Ohio, upon the 
farm of the late distinguished Chief. The sad array of a 
funeral procession must have presented a striking contrast 
with the scenes exhibited a few months before, when passing 
through the same places, the air was vocal with the plaudits 
of an approving multitude. 

Efforts are now making to rear upon the banks of the 
Ohio a monument, which shall tell to future generations the 
resting place of the much lamented Chief. 


Tue Saloon of Harrington’s Museum has been the centre 
of attraction the past week, to witness the wonderful per- 
formances of the Master Hughes, upon the harp, violin and 
concertina. From the numerous encomiums bestowed upon 
them by the press, before their arrival here, much was ex- 
pected; but those expectations have been more than real- 
ized, and the large numbers who have visited them, are 


ewan wife and daughters perform his tasks ant menial ser-) astonished at the perfection of musical talent which they 
vice; the civilized man makes other men’s wives and|! display. Their engagement with Mr. Harrington extends 


daughters perform them. The barbarian gives them no 
wages at all, but allows them to share of his goods ; the civ- 
ilized man hypocritically offers them less than enough for 
their own maintenance, treats them with the utmost con- 
tempt, and then claims to be their patron, to whom they are 
under infinite obligations. 

The writer we have just quoted very justly remarks that 
“the stage, the fine arts, and literary composition are the 
principal departments in which an equality of honor and 
profit are to be obtained by the competitors of either sex ; 
the good effects of which are visible in the greater proportion 
of female excellence in these, than in the other professions 
of life, notwithstanding the usual obstacles to success, from 
the want of classical education.” It is in the common and 
indispensable occupations of life, that female labor is com- 
paratively so miserably rewarded. This gross inequality io 


through next week. On Monday next the performances will 


be repeated four times, affording an opportunity for parents 
to visit the establishment with their childrén. 


Mernry’s Museum, for July, bas been laid upon our table, 
by the publishers, Bradbury & Soden, and fully maintains 
the high reputation it has attained by its previous numbers. 


Tue Lanies’ Companion, for July, comes to us laden with 
its usual variety. 





“ Incioents or Travet in Central America, Chiapas, and 
Yacatan.” 2 vols. 8vo. Harper é& Brothers. Further n0- 
tice next week. 

Couwrerreir half and quarter dollars are numerous i® 
New York city. 
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; MARRIED, ; 
In this city, Mr. Joseph W. Ward to Mias Catharine M. Appleion, 
daughter of Benj. B. Appleton, .— Mr. Henry Carter to Miss Eu- 


nice G., daughter of Adin Hall, .— Capt. Curtis Clapp to Miss 
Eliza Ann Stevens. 
In Cambridge, Mr. Elisha Emerson, of Providence, to Miss Maria 
T. Stacey, of Boston. 
An Salem, Mr. Henry Clement, of Boston, to Miss Harriet Pitman, of 
jem. 























































The Vermont Chronicle publishes a letter dated at Roy- 
alton, (Vt.) June 14, as follows :—“ An event occurred in a 
distant part of this town last Friday night, the most distress- 
ing of any thing which has taken place in our community. 
The house of Mr. C. Brewer was burnt, and a daughter of 
Mr. John Dutton, of ro 8 aged 19, was consumed in it. 
She was heard to shriek once or twice, and all that was 
known of her afterwards by her distressed, I may say, ago- 
nized family, was the few bones, nearly consumed, found in 
the cellar.” 

George Bancroft, of this city, will deliver an address be- 
fore the Literary Societies at Union College, on Tuesday 
evening, July 27. The commencement will take place on 
the next day. 

The Washington papers announce the death of Major 
Avexanper Macoms, Commanding General of the Army. 
He died on Friday last, suddenly, from a fit of apoplexy. 

The number of wrecks and cast-aways on our Atlantic 
seaboard, says the Salem Gazette, is astonishing. It aver- 
ages from four hundred to five hundred a year. In January, 
1839, there were ninety-one American vessels, of all sizes, 
wrecked on the Atlantic coast, — making, on an average, a 
case of shipwreck once in every eight hours, for a month. 

S. V. S. Wilder, of New York, an individual well known 
as being connected in the cotton transactions of the U. S. 
Bank, and also as agent for Messrs. Hottinguer & Co., of 
Paris, failed on Wednesday last. His liabilities are esti- 
mated at $3.000,000. 

The number of emigrants who have arrived during the|| Leontio Vernon de Tracy, a young Italian nobleman, now 
present season from foreign ports, exceeds 21,000. Ar late! lecturing in Montreal}, is almost a match for Eliha Burritt, 
Quebec: paper states the arrivals in Canada at over 14,000.||'he learned blacksmith. He is an exile, and has spent his 
It is expected that during the months of July and August,||'ime in roaming over the world. Though not yet twenty- 
at least 40,000 more will arrive at New York and Quebec. |/oue, he understands 24 languages, and speaks 17. 

A man in Rochester, N. Y., had his coat recently stolen : igigs 
from him. Shortly afterward, seeing it lying upon a canal’ SEVERE STORM. 
boat, he took possession, and upon feeling in the pockets, he|] Durine the thunder-storm on Wednesday afternoon, the 
found a handsome supply of cash —-an article which had || Unitarian meeting-house in Medford was struck by lightning, | 
heretofore been rather scarce in those receptacles. | and slightly damaged. About six o’clock there was a violent 

It is said that the project of the construction of a ship| hail-storm, which tasted, however, but a few minutes, but 
canal across the isthmus of Panama, has been abandoned. ||the hail-stones were by far the largest we ever saw. We 

A gentleman of Cork ordered his man to call him op at! measured one which fell in front of our office, and found it 

two inches and a quarter in length and one inch and a quar- 


six o'clock, but he awakened him at four; being asked the. 
ter in diameter. Fortunately it was calm at the time, other- 
wise much damage would have been done. As it was, our 


reason, he replied that he came to tell him he had two hours 
sky-lights “suffered some.” The hail made cracking work 


longer to sleep. 
There are about one thousand visitors already at Sara- 
Ba gee — = mem are rapidly filling up. with the glass, and it will cost us something to “ repair dam- 
ere are in the State of Illinois, 28.798 persons of twenty '|ages.” A large number of panes of glass were also broken 
years old and upwards, out of a population of less than half jin the conservatory at the Mill-dam. 
a million, who can neither read nor write. | During the shower a fish, called a squid, fell from the 
The Rev. Mr. Taylor, of this city, arrived in St. Louis on! clouds on the Tremont road, about a quarter of a mile be- 
the 13th, and delivered a discourse that evening in the |yond the railroad crossing. Mr. Seaver, who does business 
Methodist charch. in Hanover street, was riding out of town in a chaise at the 
The Protestant clergy of Baltimore have passed a resolu- |time, saw it fall, stopped and picked it up. It was then 
tion in favor of street and field preaching. On Sabbath last,'jalive. It measures nine inches in length. It is at Carter & 
there was, in accordance with the resolution, preaching in, Wilson’s apothecaries’ store, corner of Hanover and Portland 
several of the squares. The audiences were numerous, and streets, where we saw it on Thursday. 
sat At Salem, as we learn from the Register, the storm was 
he Temperance Societies of New York are making an |very severe. Clouds of dust obscured the sky ; hats, caps, 
effort to prevent the erection of booths eruand the Park, fur | window shatters, shingles from the houses, and every thing 
the sale of liquors, on the Sth of July. A similar effurt was | moveable exposed to the tempest, tuok to themselves wings, 
a last = but did not succeed. and living beings were running in every direction for shelter. 
as is about to be introduced into Cincinnati. The ex-|Soon the rain began to fall, and in a short time it poured 
elusive privilege of supplying the city for twenty-five years, '|down in torrents, or rather in one continuous sheet of water, 
is granted to several individuals. sweeping the streets like a young deluge. The track of the 
It is a fact not generally known in our city, says the New| Railroad across Forrester street was so covered with sand 
York Sun, that of the five and ten cent pieces, of the new/|/that the train was obliged to stop untila path could be 
por prt — amma are a os for its passage. The squall lasted for many minutes, 
feits. of a good quality of German silver, |jand after it had spent its force, it was succeeded by several 
pgp = se in comparison with the genuine arti-/thunder showers in the course of the afternvon, not very vio- 
cle, and can easily be detected by observing that the thirteen|/lent but furnishing an abundance of rain. 
Stars that shoald be on all American cvins, are omitted.|} A gentleman from Wenham informs us, says the Register, 
Pos new they are precisely the colar of genuine pieces, ||that the storm was very severe in that quarter, and that 
t have more the appearance of bad after being worn a||creat damage was done to vegetation. A great quantity 
cae od ee ae “ of hail fell, which lay in drifis after the storm was over. 
imal has been dug up in “ Big Bone Lick,” we are||Some of the hail stones were an inch and a half in diam- 
informed by the Louisville Messenger, which measures sixtyjieter. The wind was extremely violent, and nani oa 
nem length, in height twenty feet, and is twelve feet broad|| were blown down, — our informant heard of ten, before he 
ithe 4 ; pe 
: + pe hs psi: “ Kemtackian,” and the owners left. Large trees of all descriptions were torn up by the 
& ; € concladed to give up their sinall||roots; and the storm is represented as the most destruc- 
. a 1M oe 7 tive that has been experienced in that quarter for many 
eath of Rev. Dr. Abercrombie is announced by the/lyears. In the house occupied by our informant, 225 panes 
ee correspondent of the Cvarier and Enquirer.||uf glass were broken —and in five of his windows not a 
\ 
a — aaF si tes vllest and most respecied uf the Eyiscu-|] pane was left. Many other houses in Wenham and vicin- 
ergy of thai city. He died om Saturday evening. ity have suffered in the same manner. 











































CUierklp Mecorv. 


a 
Tae Boston Transcript states that Mr. William P. Baker, 


Machinist, has made an important, but simple improvement 
in the Lock, which he calls the “Thief Detector.” This 
machinery occupies but a small part, and can be introduced 
into most common bank and store locks. The machinery is 
attached to an air chamber, (into which air is compressed 
with a pump) by wires connected with the bolt, door, win- 
dows, or other opening to the store; any movement of the 
wires, sets in motion the machinery, and opens a whistle 
which continues to blow till the machinery is run down. 
The noise produced may be heard a great distance, and is 
similar to the steam whistles attached to locomotives on our 
railroads. 

Seale, the great robber, was arraigned Monday morning, 
on three indictments, to two of which he pleaded guilty, 
viz.: robbing the store of Messrs. Davis, Palmer & Co., and 
the office of Gilbert &¢ Sons, and not guilty of robbing the 
house of Mr. Andrews. He was then carried back to jail. 
He will probably be sentenced in a few days. 

A correspondent of the N.Y. Express mentions it as 
worthy of remark, that a traveller could have come from the 
Red Sea to the city of Washington while the House of Rep- 
resentatives has been organizing, or from Washington to 
Philadelphia while an honorable member was making a 
speech. Politicians in their waste of time, often forget what 
a world we live in. 





DIED, 


In this city, Mrs. Rhoda Healey, 63. — 22d inst., after a short and 
distressing illness, Mrs. Eleanor Brown, wife of Mr. Isaac Thayer, 
and daughter of John Perry, Esq. of Sherburne, 41. — Mr. Daniei 8. 
Crehore, 37. 

In South Boston, Miss Hannah Totman, 47. 

In Charlestown, Hon. William Austin, 63. — Mr, Robert Lov 
57. — Miss Lydia Ann, daughter of Mr. Noah Butts, 18 1-2 years. 
In Wayland, June 17, Miss Sarah Ann Hunt, 19. 





Wuenrs shall the dead and the beautiful sleep? 
In the vale where the willow and cypress weep; 
Where the wind of the west breathes its softest sigh, 
Where the silvery stream is flowing nigh, 
And the pure, clear drops of the rising sprays 
Giitter like gems in the bright moon’s rays — 
Where the sun’s warm smile may never dispel 
Night tears o’er the fourm we loved so well — 
In the vale where the sparkling waters flow ; 
” Where the fairest, earliest violets grow ; 
Where the sky and the earth are softly fair, 
Bury her there—bury her there! 


Where shali the dead and the beautiful sleep ? 

Where wild-flowers bloom in the valley deep; 

Where the sweet robes of spring may softly rest 

In purity, over the sleeper’s breast ; 

Where is heard the voice of the sinless dove, 

Warbling forth its notes of love ; 

Where no cvlumn proud in the sun may glow, 

To mock the heart that is resting below ; 

Where pure hearts are sleeping, forever blest; 

Where wandering Peri love to rest ; 

Where the sky and the earth are softly fair, 
Bury her there — bury her there! 


| 





Busiwess wWirectorp. 
DANIEL MANN, M. D., 


Surgeon Dentist,and manutacturerof Mineral Teeth, 16 SummerStree 
Boston. His mineraltecth are of the highest perfection, beauty, an 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in havingthem saved, 
All operations warranted. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
neat octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, at G-o. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


Cc. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinderand Publisher, No, 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. - Very neat, and cheap. 





WILLIAM PRATT, 
Vo. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealerin Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repa ‘red. 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, 5 


Music Engraver and Publisher, 13 Tremont Row. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 











THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and £ciences, 
RMGELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


Thisinteresting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with @ 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, impreve 
ind entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to Re 
uf the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its colamns, 


The selections of Music are made with creat care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. . 


Teams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10 00. 


Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense ofthe Publisher, 


Cc. P. JOHNSON, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


A CHEAP BOOK. 
Tux publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bonnd, and forward ihe present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 
The music it contains ( fifty-four of the most popular pieces,) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 
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shore. . . Those eyes so love--ly to my view, I ne’er, per-chance, may see them more .. « + Still, Ma-ry love, if 





SECOND VERSE. 


One smile from thee, O maiden fair, 
Would be remembered long by me; 
°T would rid my mind of ous care, 
And set my heart from sorrow free. 
I leave thee, love, and nobly dare 
To vrave the re of the sea; 
Whate’er my fate, by Heaven I swear, 
To love and long remember 
























who had been so unfortunate as to acquire the habit of 

Amore the many whimsical anecdotes of the peculiar) more difficult, as each multiplication was in its turn so far|| drinking spirits, becoming convinced of its ruinous tendency, 
habits of the Chinese, perhaps few will be considered more ho be forgotten as not to interfere with those that succeeded.||had strength of mind to form an effectual resolation of future 
characteristic of their love of imitation than the following.|| When the operation was over, he could perceive his veins||abstinence. At that time he had a wooden box made, with 
Towards the close of the last century, an officer of the Pitt,|/to start, like those of a man in a nervous fever, and the fol-||@ hole in the lid, and labelled “rum,” into which he every 
East Indiaman, when that ship lay off Canton, sent ashore ||lowing night he dreamed continually of figures. Indeed, he||day dropped as much money as he had been in the habit of 
to a native, an order for a dozen’pairs of trousers, to ? was often heard to say that no inducement would ever en-||spending for liquor. The box was never opened till-very 


THE CHINESE TAILOR. 








made of the nankin for which China has so long been famed || gage him inasimilar attempt. A fair copy of the whole cal-||recently, when on counting the sum, it was found to amount 
The Chinese artisan required a pattern; so a pair of trou-|/culation, attested by the three gentlemen, was put in a glass//to a sum safficient to purchase him a houselot, and materi- 
sers were sent at his request, — which pair had been mended//frame, and hung up in his patron’s dining room. ally aid in putting up a neat and comfortable house. 

with a patch and needle work on the knee. In due time —_— a 

the dozen pairs were sent on board, made of a fabric of ex- PREVENTION OF JEALOUSY IN A WIFE. 

ceeding beauty for fineness and quality, but every pair bear- One thing every husband can do in preveation, and that 
_ing, like an heraldic badge, the obnox‘ous patch on the knee,|| season, preparing his land for tillage, had occasion to exca-/|is, give no ground for it. And here, it is not sufficient that 
exactly copied, stitch for stitch, in a style that reflected the!|vate the top of a ledge, and on removing the earth, found|/|he strictly adhere to his marriage vow, he ought to farther 
highest skill of the workman, and for the difficult execution|| lying loose, on the top of a rock, a quantity of ancient coin,|/abstain from every act, however free from guilt, calculated 
of which an extra charge was made upon the purse of the||of pure silver. Many of these coins are a curiosity, being||to awaken the slightest degree of suspicion ina mind, the 
exasperated owner, who had no alternative but to bring|/of all possible shapes and forms. It would seem they were|/peace of which he is bound by every tie of justice and hu- 
home his bargain as a qualification for the Traveller's Club;//cut down to an exact weight. They all have upon them a||manity not to disturb, or, if he can avoid it, to suffer it to be 
for certainly, among no kindred or people living betwixt this||coinage, but most of them very uncouth and without date, |/disturbed by others. A woman that is very fond of her hus- 
and China, could a similar achievement have been perpe-||and clearly show the great improvements made since the|/band, and this is the case with nine-tenths of English and 


MONEY DIGGING. 
A rarmer in the vicinity of Castine, in Maine, the present 


trated. days of our fathers, in the coinage of money. American women, does not like to share with another, any, 
ane — even the smallest portion, not only of his affection, but of 
MEMORY. WOODEN TOAD. bis assiduities and applause ; and as the bestowing of them 


on another, and receiving payment in kind, can serve no 
purpose other than gratifying one’s vanity, they ought to be 
abstained from, and especially if the gratification be.to be 
purchased with even the chance of exciting uneasiness ia 
her, whom it is your sacred duty to make as happy-as-you 
can. — Codbett. 


Wituam Lawson, teacher of mathematics, (who died at// We have been shown, says the Kennebec Journal, a vege- 
Edinburgh, 17th November, 1757,) when a young man,||table curiosity, or rather it is a matter of doubt whether it is 
and tutor in a gentleman’s family, gave proof of a remarka-||a vegetable or animal. It is a toad in perfect shape, found 
ble strength of memory. His patron had stated that the||in a knot of a beach log. The wood had grown over it, and 
numbers from 1 to 40, inclusive, could be multiplied regu-||it had become wood itself. This is the opinion of nearly all 
larly in progression, 40 being the last multiplier, and that||who have examined it; but it is beyond ‘our philosophy to 
merely by force of memory, without having recourse to{/understand how animal matter can be changed to wovod. 
written calculation. Mr. Lawson was with reluctance pre-|/Mr. Jesse Parker, who bas it, and obtained it in Wilton, will 
vailed upon to undertake the task. He began it next morn-|/ deposit it in the State Cabinet. 
ing at seven o'clock, taught his’ pupils as usual their Latin — 
lesson in the course of the day, and finished the operation A GOOD TEMPERANCE ANECDOTE. 
at six in the evening, when he reported the product to the|| Iw the Boston Mercantile Journal we find the following, 
gentleman concerned in the wager, which they took down in/|| which in its practical lesson, is worth a volume of sermons : 
writing, making a line of 48 figures, and found it to be|| A few years ago, a very worthy laboring man in Salem, 


A mise grows rich by seeming poor; an extravagant 
man grows poor by seeming rich. 


Tbe Boston Weekip Mlagasine 
Is published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 pet 
annum ; or $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
five copies. All letters must be post paid, (unless containing money;) 
and directed to the Publisher. 
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